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Britain  and  Western  European  Union 

BY  GRANT  S.  McCLELLAN 


A  strong  military  alliance  and  perhaps  greater  polit¬ 
ical  unity  among  Western  European  countries  may 
emerge  more  swiftly  now  that  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  over  a  German  peace  settlement  have  in¬ 
duced  the  Western  powers  to  refer  the  Berlin  crisis 
to  the  UN  Security  Council.  A  beginning  has  al¬ 
ready  been  made  toward  uniting  the  five  Western 
states  in  the  Brussels  pact  of  March  17,  1948  be¬ 
tween  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands 
and  Luxembourg.  Practical  implementation  of  the 
treaty  was  announced  on  September  28,  when  the 
Defense  Ministers  of  the  five  Brussels  treaty  powers 
formed  a  permanent  organization  for  defense  of 
Western  Europe.  The  Brussels  pact  has  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Washington,  and  may  well  become  the 
central  framework  for  any  coalition  that  arises 
against  Russia  should  the  present  impasse  over 
Berlin — a  symbol  of  the  entire  East-West  conflict — 
result  in  war. 

The  Brussels  treaty,  providing  for  joint  defense, 
economic  co-operation  and  cultural  exchange,  was 
not  originally  designed  solely  to  counter  the  Rus¬ 
sian  threat  in  Europe.  To  be  sure,  that  objective 
has  been  present  from  the  outset  of  negotiations 
for  closer  relations  between  the  states.  In  sponsor¬ 
ing  Western  unity,  British  Foreign  Secretary  Ernest 
Bevin  bluntly  attributed  the  need  to  organize  West¬ 
ern  Europe  to  Moscow’s  actions.  But  as  late  as 
September  15  he  contended  that  British  policy  was 
generally  aimed  at  creating  a  third  grouping  of 
powers  between  the  two  great  powers,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States — a  grouping  which 
would  include  the  Brussels  pact  signatories  and  the 
British  Dominions  as  well.  When  Bevin  addressed 
the  UN  Assembly  on  September  27,  however,  it 
was  apparent  that  he  viewed  Western  unity — what¬ 
ever  its  original  motivation  may  have  been — as  a 
necessary  counterbalance  to  Russian  power.  He 
said  at  that  time:  “We  must  agree  with  whom  we 
can  agree,  work  with  whom  we  can  work;  under¬ 
stand  and  trust  those  who  are  willing  to  enter  into 
trust  and  understanding  with  us.’’* 

It  was  probably  inevitable,  however,  that  Britain 

I.  New  Yorfi  Times,  September  16  and  28,  1948. 


should  seek  closer  ties  with  Western  Europ)e  fol¬ 
lowing  World  War  II.  For  as  former  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Winston  Churchill  foresaw,  once  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  landing  had  demonstrated  that  the  English 
Channel  could  be  crossed  from  west  to  east,  Britain 
was  equally  vulnerable  to  invasion  from  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Moreover,. the  decade  between  1938  and  1948 
saw  radical  changes  in  national  power  relationships 
on  the  continent  and  throughout  the  world  which 
have  required  a  drastic  shift  of  policy  on  Britain’s 
part.  Quite  naturally,  as  the  world-wide  dominance 
of  Europe  has  declined,  with  the  United  States  and 
Russia  rising  to  the  status  of  superpowers,  Britain 
and  the  Western  nations  have  sought  to  establish 
closer  ties  with  each  other.  In  Europe  itself  the 
defeat  of  the  Axis  nations  and  the  economic  strains 
of  the  last  thirty  years  have  left  both  victors  and 
vanquished  enfeebled,  and  this  enfeeblement  has 
also  made  unity  desirable  as  a  means  of  aiding  eco¬ 
nomic  revival.'^ 

In  Britain  adherence  to  the  Brussels  treaty  has 
iKen  hailed  as  the  abandonment  of  its  former  bal- 
ance-of-power  policy.  Within  limits  this  is  true. 
Britain  has  given  up  its  historic  course  of  balancing 
France  against  Germany  or  otherwise  supporting 
the  second-strongest  nation  in  Europe  against  the 
strongest.  In  a  wider  sense,  however,  Britain — like 
all  major  powers — faces  the  crucial  task  of  finding 
a  new  global  balance  of  power  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  That  the  Brussels  treaty  may  become  the 
forerunner  of  a  wider  anti-Russian  grouping  is 
.striking  evidence  that  unity  in  Europe  does  not 
represent  the  entire  scope  of  contemporary  British 
policy. 

It  should  be  noted,  moreover,  that  British  policy 
abroad  is  increasingly  allied  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  Britain  is  adjusting  today  to  a  weakened 
economic  position,  to  a  new  strategic  vulnerability 
at  home,  and  to  its  enforced  withdrawal  from 
India,  Pakistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  Greece  and  Pales¬ 
tine.  It  has  also  continued  to  oppose  its  historic 

in.  Klaus  Knorr,  “Union  of  Western  Europe:  A  Third  Center 
of  Power?”  (New  Haven,  Yale  Institute  of  International 
Studies),  June  7,  1948. 
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adversary,  Russia,  especially  in  the  eastern  Mediter¬ 
ranean  area.  Many  observers  believe  that  London 
has  not  only  sided  with  the  United  States  as  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  has,  in  fact,  engaged  this 
country  in  opposing  Moscow’s  aims  in  many  world 
trouble  spots.  In  any  case,  it  is  clear  by  now  that 
co-operation  in  Western  Europe  is  an  important 
feature  not  only  of  British,  but  of  Anglo-American 
policy  as  well.  The  attempt  to  stabilize  several  re¬ 
gions  outside  Europe — the  Middle  East,  Southeast 
.\sia  and  the  Far  East — is  also  a  joint  British-Amer- 
ican  endeavor.  Britain’s  new  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Sir  Oliver  Franks,  made  this  per¬ 
fectly  plain  on  June  8.  In  answer  to  a  question  about 
his  country’s  position  in  the  “cold  war”  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  he  said:  “We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  we  are  with  you  on 
this  issue.  I  don’t  wish  to  be  misunderstood  as  say¬ 
ing  that  our  attitude  will  continue  to  be,  point  for 
point,  the  same  as  yours.  But  on  the  big  issue,  the 
answer  is  yes.”^ 

TREND  TOWARD  UNITY 

Backed  by  Washington’s  approval,  Britain  took 
the  lead  in  negotiating  the  Brussels  treaty,  more 
popularly  called  the  Western  European  Union. 
In  its  present  form,  however,  the  Western  European 
Union  should  not  be  confused  with  other  pro¬ 
posals  for  unity  on  the  continent  that  have  been 
made  in  the  past  or  are  under  consideration  today. 
The  Brussels  pact,  as  will  be  seen  below,  is  for  the 
moment  mainly  a  military  alliance.  It  is  not  a  fed¬ 
eration,  nor  even  a  confederation,  for  the  five 
Brussels  treaty  powers  have  retained  full  sovereign 
rights. 

The  older  and  more  general  movement  for 
greater  political  unity  in  Europe  is  not  of  British 
origin.^  The  genesis  of  plans  for  a  United  States 
of  Europe,  for  example,  is  far  more  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  names  of  France’s  two  eminent  in¬ 
terwar  statesmen — Edouard  Herriot  and  Aristide 
Briand.  Nor  is  the  popular  concern  for  greater 
unification  in  Europe  today,  as  opposed  to  the 
official  action  taken  by  Western  European  govern¬ 
ments  under  the  Brussels  treaty,  wholly,  or  even  for 
the  most  part,  of  British  inspiration.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  diverse  groups,  both  in  Britain  and  on 
the  continent,  which  are  interested  in  some  form 
of  unity  in  Europe  approve  of  the  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  Union  under  the  Brussels  pact.  Many  of 
these  groups,  however,  look  forward  to  the  day 

J.  Kew  York,  Times,  January  9,  1948. 

3-  "The  United  States  of  Europe,"  The  World  Today  (New 
York,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs),  April  1947, 
pp.  155-69. 


when  the  treaty  can  be  expanded  to  include  other 
states,  and  the  form  of  union  strengthened."^ 

The  United  Europe  movement,  headed  by  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill,  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent 
group  outside  official  government  circles  now  in¬ 
terested  in  unity  in  Europe.  Churchill’s  active 
campaign  for  what  he  terms  a  United  Europe 
came  only  after  the  war  leader  left  office  in  1945. 
The  United  Europe  Committee  of  which  he  is 
chairman  was  established  in  January  1947.  It  is 
this  group  which  sponsored  the  Conference  on 
European  Unity  at  The  Hague  from  May  7  to  10. 
That  conference  resolved  that  it  is  the  urgent  duty 
of  European  nations  to  create  an  economic  and 
political  union  to  which  they  might  transfer  and 
merge  some  portion  of  their  sovereign  rights.’ 
This  policy,  if  adopted  officially  by  all  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  present  Western  union,  would  take 
them  beyond  the  commitments  made  under  the 
Brussels  treaty.  The  United  Europe  movement  en¬ 
visages  limited  federation — closer  unity  than  has 
been  achieved  by  the  Brussels  pact,  but  not  a  full 
federation  such  as  adherents  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe  anticipate. 

The  Hague  conference,  however,  instructed  its 
international  co-ordinating  committee  to  call  on 
Western  European  countries  to  begin  discussions 
looking  toward  the  convening  of  a  European  Par¬ 
liament.  This  memorandum,  sent  from  The  Hague 
committee,  was  first  acted  on  by  the  French  cab¬ 
inet,  meeting  with  President  Vincent  Auriol,  on 
August  18.  At  that  time  the  Paris  government  de¬ 
cided  to  invite  the  five  Brussels  treaty  countries 
to  a  preparatory  meeting,  at  a  date  not  later  than 
November  1948,  to  set  up  a  Parliament  for  Eu¬ 
rope.^  Previously,  on  March  19,  all  members  of 
the  French  Assembly  except  De  Gaullists  and 
Communists  had  urged  the  immediate  convening 
of  a  European  Constituent  Assembly.  This  motion 
of  the  French  Assembly  had  in  addition  called 
for  a  democratic  federation  based  on  a  constitution 
embodying  principles  of  common  citizenship,  po¬ 
litical  freedom,  human  rights  and  representative 
government.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  a  similar 

4.  TThc  individual  efforts  of  General  Jan  Christiaan  Smuts, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  South  Africa,  should  be  mentioned  in 
passing,  for  he  has  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  British-Western 
European  union  since  the  war.  The  very  important  influence  of 
the  editors  of  The  Economist  must  also  be  noted.  From  the  latter 
part  of  1944  onward  they  have  pressed  the  Labor  cabinet  to  reach 
a  closer  understanding  with  Western  Europe.  Of  late  The  Econ¬ 
omist  (see  “Suspicious  of  Union,”  July  17,  1948,  pp.  90-92) 
has  been  critical  of  Bevin’s  slow  pace  in  fostering  stronger  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  unity  under  the  Brussels  pact.  For  earlier 
British  developments  respecting  Western  unity,  see  Grant  S. 
McClellan,  “Britain's  Search  for  Security,”  Foreign  Policy  Re¬ 
ports,  March  15,  1945. 

5.  The  Times  (London),  May  ii,  1948. 

6.  New  York  Times,  August  19,  1948. 
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motion  was  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  12,  signed  by  about  sixty  Labor  MPs  and 
about  half  as  many  Conservatives. 

The  proposal  for  calling  a  European  assembly 
was  given  added  impetus  on  September  2  when 
the  Congress  of  the  European  Parliamentary 
Union,  another  unofficial  group  representing 
twelve  or  more  countries,  adopted  a  resolution  to 
that  effect.^  This  congress,  which  met  at  Inter¬ 
laken,  Switzerland,  followed  the  French  cabinet’s 
announcement  in  favor  of  exploratory  talks  on  a 
European  Parliament.  However,  the  Parliamentary 
Union  opened  its  meetings  after  the  August  25 
announcement  by  Prime  Minister  Attlee  that  the 
British  government  was  reluctant  to  support  any 
attempt  to  convene  a  European  assembly.®  But  at 
the  Interlaken  congress  it  was  learned  that  British 
spokesmen  were  less  cool  to  such  a  convention 
than  had  first  been  anticipated.  Attlee  had  made 
known  on  August  25  that  the  Labor  cabinet  would 
first  wish  to  consult  with  the  various  British  Do¬ 
minions.  Nevertheless,  direct  inquiries  to  the 
Dominion  governments  revealed  that  they  would 
not  only  approve,  but  would  press  Britain  to  join 
the  move  for  a  wider  European  union.^ 

Among  other  groups  the  World  Federalists  have 
also  recently  added  their  strength  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  movement  toward  wider  unity  in  Europe. 
The  international  section  of  the  British  Fed¬ 
eral  Unionists  sponsored  a  European  conference, 
held  in  Luxembourg  in  October  1946,  at  which 
Federalist  adherents  from  fourteen  nations  adopt¬ 
ed  a  resolution  favoring  world  federation  and 
European  federation  as  an  intermediate  step. 
At  that  time  the  Federalists  favored  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
European  federation.  At  a  subsequent  world  meet¬ 
ing  of  Federalists,  held  also  in  Luxembourg  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1948,  this  group  sought  to  insure  that  any 
regional  organization  would  not  become  an  end  in 
itself,  but  would  contribute  to  the  establishment 
of  world  government.  The  Federalist  plans,  like 
those  of  Churchill’s  group  or  those  of  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Union,  must  await  official  sanction.  It  is 
sufficient  to  note  here  that  federation  in  Europe  as 
conceived  by  World  Federalists  would  go  far  be¬ 
yond  the  unity  achieved  under  the  Brussels  pact. 

Equally  in  advance  of  any  unification  in  Europe 
that  is  likely  to  arise  under  the  present  five-power 
arrangements  of  the  Brussels  treaty  are  the  tenta¬ 
tive  plans  of  Western  European  Socialists.  The 
attitudes  of  Britain’s  own  Socialists  on  plans  for 

7.  Ihid.,  September  3,  1948. 

8.  I  hid.,  Augu^t  26,  1948.  Attlee's  statement  was  contained  in 
a  letter  to  Winston  Churchill. 

9.  JhiJ.,  September  3.  1948. 


Europe’s  unity  are  mentioned  below.  But  since 
Socialists  are,  or  may  be  in  the  near  future,  at  the 
helm  of  several  European  nations,  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  they  favor  still  another  form  of 
unity  on  the  continent.  No  easy  generalizations  are 
possible  on  this  topic,  although  the  action  taken 
by  representatives  of  Socialists  from  the  Western 
nations  at  their  meeting  in  Paris  on  April  24-25 
indicates  that  they  hope  eventually  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  United  Socialist  States  of  Europe 
(U.S.S.E.).  Fearful  lest  the  plans  of  the  United 
Europe  movement,  led  by  Churchill,  would  upset 
some  of  the  Socialist  gains  already  made  in  Europe, 
the  meeting  at  Paris  decided  not  to  send  Socialist 
representatives  to  The  Hague  conference.  Socialists, 
however,  have  set  up  their  own  co-ordinating  com¬ 
mittees  to  study  plans  for  a  U.S.S.E.  among  the 
Marshall  plan  and  the  Brussels  pact  nations. 

bevin’s  hesitant  lead 

When  first  proposed  by  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin 
in  his  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  1948,  the  Western  union  as  subsequently 
established  under  the  Brussels  treaty  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  advanced  step  toward  federation.’®  Bevin’s 
intentionally  vague  words  that  the  “time  was  ripe 
for  consolidation  in  Europe,’’  however,  more  near¬ 
ly  represented  his  exact  views."  While  Britain  has 
taken  the  lead  toward  erecting  the  Western  union, 
it  has  been  a  hesitant  lead  and  one  not  directed  im¬ 
mediately  toward  a  fully  elaborated  political  fed¬ 
eration."  Bevin’s  purpose  in  carrying  the  brief 
negotiations  through  to  the  final  signing  of  the 
Brussels  pact  was  less  to  follow  any  strict  doctri¬ 
naire  policy  than  to  take  full  advantage  of  what 
he  called  a  new  situation  to  establish  a  more  per¬ 
manent  security  system  in  Western  Europe.  The 
new  agreement  of  March  17,  1948  embodies  the 
principle  of  independent  action  on  the  part  of  each 
signatory,  and  the  national  sovereignty  of  each  of 
the  five  nations  remains  fully  intact,  as  stated. 
Bevin  underscored  this  fact  when  he  spoke  on 
May  5  to  the  House  of  Commons.  “Any  contro- 

10.  “British  Fortign  Affairs”  (New  York,  British  Information 
Services),  reprint  of  January  22-23  debates,  February  194^- 

11.  Bevin  and  .Attlee  also  have  an  earlier  record  in  favor  of 
wider  economic  co-operation  in  Europe.  Attlee  in  1939  declared 
that  “Europe  must  unite  or  perish,”  and  Bevin  can  point  to  his 
advocacy  of  unified  economic  services  in  Europe  at  a  Trade 
Union  Congress  in  1927.  See  “The  United  States  of  Europe.' 
cited. 

12.  During  World  War  II,  Foreign  Secretary  .Anthon>  Eden  | 
was  extremely  cautious  also  on  Western  unity.  His  statement  I 
to  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  29,  1944,  when  there  I 
was  considerable  discussion  of  a  Western  bloc,  indicated  that 
conversations  had  been  held  with  many  European  exile  govern¬ 
ments  in  London,  but  they  were  deliberately  carried  onlv  to 

“a  certain  point,"  he  said.  See  ihid. 
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ivcrsy  now,”  he  said,  “over  theoretical  issues  of 
sovereignty  would  only  set  back  the  whole  move¬ 
ment  which  had  begun.”'* 

But  Bevin  has  met  controversy  over  his  policies 
before,  and  it  is  probable  that  much  controversy 
will  continue  on  the  Western  union.  Many  ob¬ 
stacles  still  lie  in  the  path  of  creating  a  wider  and 
tirmer  federation  in  Europe,  and  these  have  led  to 
caution  on  Bevin’s  part.  For  example,  several  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations,  other  than  those  of  the  Brussels 
treaty,  would  prove  but  liabilities  in  a  wider  defense 
system.  Britain,  as  already  noted,  must  also  avoid 

I  any  new  relationships  that  will  prove  detrimental 
to  its  older  ties  with  the  British  Commonwealth 
nations.  Moreover,  anti-Americanism,  which  has 
increased  in  the  postwar  period  in  Britain  and 
Europe,  serves  at  times  as  a  deterrent  to  unity', 
since  Washington  has  made  it  so  clear  that  it 
favors  greater  economic  and  political  co-operation 

Ion  the  continent.  Paradoxically  enough,  however, 
anti-Americanism  also  tends  to  encourage  Euro¬ 
pean  unification  as  a  means  of  opposing  United 
States  aims  for  Europe.  Desire  for  independence 
from  both  the  United  States  and  Russia  has  thus 
encouraged  unity  in  Europe. 

Not  least  of  the  reasons  for  the  hesitancy  of 
British  Labor  cabinet  officials  in  making  Western 
union  the  foremost  plank  of  their  foreign  policy 
has  been  criticism  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Lalx)r  party  itself.  At  home  Bevin’s  policy  prior 
to  January  1948  had  been  attacked  by  left-wing 
members  of  his  party  because  it  was  not  sufficiently 
I  Socialist  in  outlook.  More  particularly,  the  rebel 
I  group  in  Parliament  feared  that  the  Foreign  Sec- 
I  retary  was  anti-Russian,  and  some  members  of 

I  this  group  continue  to  believe  that  the  Brussels 

I  pact  was  due  wholly  to  anti-Russian  bias.'^ 

I  Long  before  Bevin’s  announcement,  such  lead- 
'  ers  of  the  rebel  group  as  R.  H.  S.  Crossman  and 
R.  W.  G.  McKay  favored  Western  unity,  partly 
in  the  hope  that  a  strong  third  grouping  of  powers 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  might 
emerge  on  the  continent.'*  They  therefore  spoke 
up  in  opposition  to  Bevin  and  found  a  mouth- 
i  piece  in  the  left-wing  weekly  The  New  Statesman 
and  Nation  which,  until  Bevin  proposed  the  Brus- 
j  sels  pact,  urged  the  government  to  seek  closer 
unity  with  Socialists  on  the  continent.  The  New 

!  Statesman  and  Nation  has  now  abandoned  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  anti-Russian  aspects  of  Bevin’s  policy 
and  currently  gives  grudging  acceptance  to  West- 

I  *3-  The  Timts  (London),  May  6,  1948. 

I  >4-  Only  a  few  extremists  or  fellow  travelers  like  Koni  Zillia- 
i^us,  MP,  have  persisted  in  criticizing  Bevin  on  his  Russian  stand. 
15-  R.  W.  G.  McKay,  You  Can’t  Turn  the  Clocks  Bach  (Chi¬ 
cago,  ZiiT-Oavis,  1948). 


ern  union  and  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  under 
the  Marshall  program.'^  The  editors  of  this 
weekly,  including  Crossman,  continue  to  hope  that 
a  planned  economy  might  be  established  in  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  despite  the  fact  that  the  chance  of 
building  an  independent  grouping  between  the 
Russian  and  American  blocs  had  been  missed  at 
the  end  of  the  war.'’ 

THE  BRUSSELS  PACT 

Bevin’s  January  22  announcement  on  Western 
union  was  made  under  conditions  which  leave 
little  doubt  about  his  personal  attitude  on  Rus¬ 
sia.  The  trend  toward  a  sharp  division  of  the 
world  into  two  camps  had  gathered  great  momen¬ 
tum  by  the  end  of  1947,  and  Bevin  squarely  placed 
the  onus  on  Russia  for  having  made  it  necessary 
to  organize  “the  kindred  souls  of  the  West,  just 
as  they  organized  their  kindred  souls.”  Whether 
or  not  the  new  grouping  was  called  a  bloc,  it  was 
in  Bevin’s  view  a  countermove  to  the  Moscow- 
dominated  regimes  of  Eastern  Europe  which  had 
been  welded  together  in  a  system  of  mutual  de¬ 
fense  pacts.  Before  1948  Bevin  emphasized  he  had 
canvassed  every  avenue  which  might  lead  to  co¬ 
operation  between  East  and  West.  As  a  prelude 
to  negotiation  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  later 
known  as  the  Treaty  of  Dunkirk  of  March  4, 
1947,  Bevin  revealed  that  he  had  talked  with 
Premier  Stalin,  assuring  him,  if  the  treaty  were 
signed,  that  it  would  not  be  directed  against 
Russia.  Bevin  reported  that  Stalin  replied,  “I  be¬ 
lieve  you,”  and  as  late  as  January  1947,  the  Foreign 
Secretary  noted  further,  the  Russian  leader  “took  a 
similar  line  with  Field-Marshal  Montgomery.” 

Within  half  a  year,  however,  Russia  and  the 
Western  powers  were  to  reach  one  impasse  after 
another  in  relation  to  European  recovery  and 
settlement  of  the  peace  treaties  dealing  with  Ger¬ 
many  and  Austria.  In  mid-year  1947  Bevin  quickly 
took  the  initiative  in  setting  up  a  meeting  in  Paris 
to  discuss  the  offer  of  economic  aid  based  on  self- 
help  which  United  States  Secretary  of  State  Mar¬ 
shall  made  in  his  notable  Harvard  speech  of 
June  5,  1947.  But  Bevin  was  rebuffed  in  the  end 
by  Russia’s  refusal  to  remain  at  the  Marshall  plan 
meeting  in  Paris  in  July  1947,  or  to  take  part  subse¬ 
quently  in  the  European  Recovery  Program.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  open  split,  the  Eastern  European 
nations  organized  the  Cominform  that  was  soon 
to  attack  Bevin  and  others  in  the  British  cabinet 

16.  By  March  this  weekly  had  concluded  that  the  swift  ad¬ 
vance  toward  integration  in  the  West  represented  a  direct 
reaction  to  Soviet  policy.  See  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation 
(London),  March  20,  1948. 

17.  Ibid.,  February  21,  1948. 
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as  Fascist  Social  Democrats  who  had  succumbed 
to  Washington’s  entreaties  and  were  willing  to 
take  part  in  the  capitalist  designs  on  Europe  of 
an  expanding  American  imperialism.  Whether  or 
not  the  die  was  cast  before  mid-1947,  by  the  end  of 
that  year  the  East-West  cleavage  was  virtually 
complete.’® 

A  MILITARY  ALLIANCE 

Bevin  made  his  Western  union  announcement 
on  the  morrow  of  the  breakdown  in  London  of 
the  Foreign  Ministers  Council  which  had  attempt¬ 
ed  in  vain  to  negotiate  a  settlement  for  Germany 
and  Austria.  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  that 
at  close  range  the  Brussels  treaty  can  be  viewed 
as  an  attempt  to  meet  an  immediate,  pressing 
problem — that  of  security.  Whatever  may  subse¬ 
quently  develop  from  the  fifty-year  Brussels  pact 
— and  provisions  are  included  for  admitting  other 
states  to  the  Western  union — for  the  time  being 
it  can  be  considered  a  military  alliance,  with  con¬ 
tractual  obligations  also  to  consult  on  economic, 
social  and  cultural  recovery.’^  The  treaty’s  terms, 
moreover,  bring  it  into  accord  with  each  mem¬ 
bers’  obligations  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  this  respect  the  Western  European 
Union  takes  its  place  alongside  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  and  the  Arab  League  as  authorized 
regional  groupings  within  the  UN  framework. 
Because  of  these  provisions  the  pact  cannot  be 
said  to  be  directed  solely  against  Russia — at  least 
not  in  a  legal  sense.  Rather,  the  signatories  agree 
more  generally  on  mutual  military  and  other  aid 
and  assistance  if  any  of  them  should  be  the  object 
of  an  armed  attack  in  Europe.  Germany  alone  is 
designated  by  name  as  the  nation  against  which  all 
necessary  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  the  event  that 
that  nation  renews  its  policy  of  aggression.^® 

General  provisions  of  the  agreement  indicate 
that  all  mutual  efforts  for  economic,  social  and 
cultural  development,  if  feasible,  shall  be  entrusted 
to  other  agencies  already  established.  Reference  is 
here  made,  presumably,  to  the  several  UN  techni- 

18.  It  was  only  in  the  first  part  of  1948  that  top  cabinet  offi¬ 
cials  in  Britain  spoke  t>ut  bluntly  against  Russian  clTorts  to 
dominate  Europe  and  warned  of  the  dangers  to  the  Western 
heritage  of  liberty  implicit  in  the  Communist  threat.  Moreover. 
Prime  Minister  Attlee  announced  only  on  March  15,  1948  that 
Communists  in  Britain  would  be  debarred  from  secret  govern¬ 
ment  work. 

19.  For  text  see  “Treaty  of  Economic.  Social  and  Cultural 
Odlaboration  and  Collective  Self-Defence  between  H.M.  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  Luxemburg 
and  the  Netherlands,”  Cmd.  7367. 

20.  Britain's  Foreign  Secretary,  Ernest  Bevin,  originally  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Brussels  treaty  would  be  patterned  on  the  year- 
old  Anglo-French  Treaty  of  Dunkirk,  aimed  solely  at  Ger¬ 
many.  On  the  urging  of  the  Benelux  countries,  however,  the 
Brussels  pact  was  aimed  at  any  aggressor. 


cal  agencies  and  related  bodies  having  jurisdiction 
over  economic,  social  and  cultural  problems  in 
Europe.  By  far  the  most  important  single  agency 
at  the  present  time  is  the  Organization  of  European 
Economic  Co-operation  at  Paris  (OEEC),  unre¬ 
lated  to  the  UN  and  established  pursuant  to  the 
Eurojiean  Recovery  Program.  The  Brussels  treaty 
powers,  for  their  part,  have  taken  a  prac¬ 
tical  view  of  what  agencies  are  needed  to  carry 
out  their  mutual  security  commitments  and  have 
set  up  only  a  minimum  number  of  organiza¬ 
tional  bodies.  The  Brussels  pact  itself  created  but 
one  permanent  administrative  body — the  Consulta¬ 
tive  Council,  made  up  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  five  nations.  At  their  first  meeting  in  Paris  on 
April  17,  one  month  after  signing  the  new  agree¬ 
ment,  the  five  Foreign  Ministers  further  established 
a  Permanent  Organ  of  the  Council  to  be  com- 
[X)sed  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Belgium, 
France,  Luxembourg  and  the  Netherlands  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  a  representative  to  be  appointed  for  this 
purpose  by  Britain.  Aside  from  a  Secretariat,  the 
only  other  administering  body  organized  thus  far 
is  the  Permanent  Military  Committee. 

Within  two  months  after  the  Brussels  treaty 
came  into  force,  the  permanent  military  group  had 
taken  up  its  work.  On  April  30  the  Defense  Min¬ 
isters  and  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  the  five  nations  met  in 
London  to  initiate  the  joint  military  discussions. 
These  talks  were  given  added  importance  when, 
on  July  6,  it  was  announced  that  a  similar  exchange 
of  views  on  European  defense  requirements  had  be¬ 
gun  in  Washington.  On  that  date  the  Ambassadors 
to  the  United  States,  Canada  and  the  five  nations  in 
the  Western  European  Union  first  met  with  Under¬ 
secretary  of  State  Robert  A.  Lovett  and  have  met 
frequently  since  that  time.  No  definite  conclusions 
arising  from  these  exploratory  meetings  have  yet 
been  made  public.  Problems  of  common  interest 
were  discussed  in  relation  to  the  Vandenberg 
Senate  resolution  of  June  ii,  which  authorized  the 
“association”  of  the  United  States  with  regional 
defense  pacts.’’  Even  more  positive  evidence  that 
Washington  would  join  with  the  five  nations  of 
the  Brussels  pact  in  planning  their  defense  re¬ 
quirements  came  on  July  20,  when  it  was  disclosed 
in  London  that  the  United  States  and  Canadian 
military  experts  would  participate  as  “nonmem- 
bers”  in  the  conversations  of  the  permanent  mili¬ 
tary  group  established  under  the  Brussels  treaty. 
These  events  followed  the  March  17  statement  of 
President  Truman  which  dramatized  American 
concern  about  Europe.  “At  the  very  moment  I  am 
addressing  you,”  he  told  a  joint  session  of  Con- 

21.  Senate  Resolution  239,  June  ii,  1948. 
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grcss,  “five  nations  of  the  European  community 
in  Brussels  are  signing  a  50-year  agreement 
for  economic  cooperation  and  common  defense 
against  aggression.  .  .  .  This  development  de¬ 
serves  the  support  which  the  situation  requires. 
1  am  sure  that  the  determination  of  the  free  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  to  protect  themselves  will  be 
matched  by  an  equal  determination  on  our  part  to 
help  them  to  protect  themselves.”^^ 

When,  on  September  28,  the  Defense  Ministers 
of  the  five  Brussels  treaty  powers  announced  that 
a  permanent  military  organization  for  common  de¬ 
fense  had  been  formed,  the  Brussels  pact  emerged 
as  a  full-fledged  alliance.  Two  questions  that  had 
held  up  this  action  since  the  military  conversations 
among  the  Western  states  first  began  concerned  the 
problem  of  a  commander  for  the  combined  Euro¬ 
pean  forces  and  the  issue  of  co-ordinating  their 
military  equipment.  But  back  of  both  problems  re¬ 
mains  the  question  whether  America  will  support 
the  new  grouping  with  arms  and  other  materiel. 
As  yet  no  definite  commitments  have  been  made 
by  the  United  States  to  supply  ordnance  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe.  Reports  from  Washington,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  28,  however,  indicate  that  a  plan  for  mil¬ 
itary  aid  to  Western  Europe,  patterned  on  the  ERP, 
may  be  submitted  to  Congress  when  it  convenes 
in  January  1949.^^® 

ROLE  OF  GERMANY 

The  persisting  difficulty  of  framing  a  peace 
settlement  for  Germany  and  the  recent  crisis  over 
Berlin  have  tended  to  enhance  the  possible  value  of 
the  Brussels  treaty  as  a  military  alliance.  Yet  West¬ 
ern  Germany’s  place  in  the  union,  and  agreement 
as  to  the  future  of  the  highly  industrialized  Ruhr 
region  remain  key  issues  confronting  the  members 
of  the  Brussels  pact. 

On  Germany  the  five  nations  as  a  unit  had 
;  little  effective  voice  until  the  middle  of  1948.  The 

:  Benelux  countries  were  first  invited  to  attend  six- 

i  power  talks  on  Germany  in  London  on  Febru- 

;  ary  23.  No  decisions  were  taken  at  that  conference, 

;  but  it  ended  on  March  6  with  agreement  in  prin- 

‘  ciple  to  internationalize  the  economy  of  the  Ruhr, 
1  to  proceed  toward  uniting  French,  British  and 

I  American  zones  in  an  economic  unit,  and  to  provide 

for  a  future  federated  government  in  Germany. 
In  addition,  the  six  powers  resolved  that  prompt 
action  should  be  taken  to  co-ordinate  the  policies 
f  of  the  Western  zones  so  as  to  facilitate  the  associa- 

I  tion  of  those  areas  with  the  European  Recovery 

1  Program.  At  a  later  series  of  meetings  in  London 

21-  \ew  Yorf{  Times,  March  i8,  1948. 
ua.  \’ew  Yorf^  Times,  September  29,  1948. 


from  April  20  to  June  i  the  Western  nations — 
including  the  United  States  as  before — agreed  to 
further  detailed  provisions  on  the  association  of 
the  Benelux  countries  in  policy  regarding  Ger¬ 
many,  the  role  of  Germany’s  economy  in  European 
recovery,  control  of  the  Ruhr,  and  the  future  of 
Germany’s  political  structure.^^ 

About  four  months  after  the  initial  six-power 
talks,  the  crisis  over  Berlin  caused  by  Russia’s 
blockade  of  the  city  involved  the  Western  union 
members  in  their  first  direct  contact  with  German 
affairs.  On  July  20  at  The  Hague,  simultaneously 
with  the  announcement  that  the  United  States  was 
to  take  part  in  the  European  union’s  permanent 
military  committee,  the  five  nations  of  the  Brus¬ 
sels  pact  declared  their  solidarity  on  German  prob¬ 
lems.^'*  This  meant  that  the  smaller  nations — Bel¬ 
gium,  the  Netherlands  and  Luxembourg  —  had 
been  brought  actively  into  the  discussions  both 
about  Berlin  and  about  Germany  as  a  whole. 

Previously  the  major  Western  powers  had 
found  considerable  difficulty  in  harmonizing  pol¬ 
icy  on  Germany,  not  to  mention  their  inability  to 
compose  serious  differences  with  Russia.  At  many 
points  in  the  postwar  period  Britain  has  been  at 
odds  with  France,  and  France  has  opposed  both 
Anglo-Saxon  powers,  while  they,  in  turn,  have 
also  disagreed  on  Germany.  France,  with  its  his¬ 
toric  fear  of  German  resurgence,  has  consistently 
favored  a  loose  federation;  Britain  has  wanted  a 
strong  centralized  regime;  while  the  United  States 
has  taken  a  middle  position  about  Germany’s  fu¬ 
ture  government.  Differences  over  other  issues  such 
as  distribution  of  the  Ruhr’s  industrial  products 
and  its  coal,  currency  reform  and  co-ordina¬ 
tion  of  the  military  occupation  zones  have  been 
related  to  the  more  fundamental  political  prob¬ 
lem.  So  far,  however,  the  Western  powers  have 
not  proposed  any  final  method  for  reinstating 
Germany  as  a  sovereign  nation,  despite  the  six- 
power  accord  on  its  federation.  This  issue  will 
confront  the  Brussels  pact  members  as  soon  as 
they  attempt  to  integrate  Western  Germany  into 
their  union.  Under  the  arrangements  which  are 
likely  to  be  carried  out  regarding  international 
control  of  the  Ruhr,  any  Western  German  state, 
although  it  may  participate  in  such  control,  will 
have  been  deprived  of  some  of  its  sovereign  au¬ 
thority.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  British  press,  if  Germany  is  to  have 

23.  For  digest  of  the  six-power  agreements  see  “Records  and 
Statistics.”  The  Economist,  June  12,  1948,  pp.  516-17. 

24.  Previously,  on  June  26,  a  French  note  was  sent  to  the 
British  and  United  States  governments  asking  that  no  unilateral 
military  action  be  taken  in  Germany  by  any  one  of  the  occupy¬ 
ing  powers. 
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equal  rights  in  the  Western  union  when  admitted, 
then  it  follows  that  other  Western  states  must  also 
surrender  some  of  their  vital  national  sovereignty. 
“This  is  a  hard  point,”  The  Economist  maintains, 
“but  it  is  an  inescapable  one.”^’ 

BRITAIN  AND  GERMAN  REVIVAL 

Britain’s  own  policy  toward  Germany  has  passed 
through  several  stages  of  development,  but  succes¬ 
sive  changes  have  led  to  the  view  that  the  former 
enemy  nation  must  again  be  integrated  into  the 
Western  European  community.  By  the  war’s  end 
little  was  left  of  the  V’ansittart  school  of  thought 
which  recommended  a  Draconian  peace  to  prevent 
Germany’s  revival.  Plans  to  rebuild  the  Ruhr  in¬ 
dustrial  plant  have,  in  fact,  remained  quite  con¬ 
sistently  a  primary  British  aim.  Different  reasons 
at  different  times  have  been  assigned  for  following 
this  course.  At  first  after  the  1945  election  in  Britain 
some  Labor  spokesmen  championed  the  national¬ 
ization  of  German  industry  and  the  quickest  pos¬ 
sible  introduction  of  socialism  in  the  British  zone 
of  occupation.  A  policy  of  socialism  for  Germany, 
however,  met  with  little  favor  among  American 
officials,  and  the  issue  appears  never  to  have  been 
pressed  to  the  point  of  an  open  Anglo-American 
contest. 

Oinflicts  with  Russia,  which  led  to  the  division 
of  Germany,  economic  difficulties  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  a  joint  Anglo-American  occupation 
zone,  and  French  fears  about  Germany’s  rise  to 
power  took  precedence  over  the  question  of  social¬ 
ism.  Before  the  six-power  accords  mentioned  above 
were  announced,  British  policy  toward  Germany 
was  forcefully  stated  by  the  British  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor,  General  Sir  Brian  Robertson.^^  On  April  7 
he  called  for  the  fullest  German  support  of  the 
ideal  of  Western  European  unity  in  the  face  of  a 
common  enemy,  and  promised  economic  restoration 
of  Western  Germany  so  that  it  might  play  its  full 
part  in  broader  European  reconstruction  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  also  for  a  popular  democratic  govern¬ 
ment.  The  Ruhr  was  the  solar  plexus  of  Germany, 
he  said,  and  its  industries  were  not  to  be  returned 
to  their  former  owners,  who  had  once  placed  them 
at  the  disposal  of  the  German  war  machine,  but 
should  be  administered  under  a  form  of  interna¬ 
tional  control  in  which  Germans  could  participate. 

Bevin  reviewed  British  policy  on  Germany  at 
length  in  the  House  of  Commons  debate  of 
June  30.^’  While  only  one  of  many  speeches  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary  on  Germany,  it  is  noteworthy 

25'.  The  Economist,  April  17,  1948,  pp.  617-18. 

26.  The  Times  (London),  April  8,  1948. 

27.  INd.,  July  I,  1948. 


here  for  two  reasons.  Speaking  when  the  problem 
of  Berlin  had  become  critical,  Bevin  again  placed 
sole  blame  on  Russia  for  the  impasse  over  Germany, 
and  proposed  to  wait  for  peace  rather  than  take 
precipitate  action  to  destroy  it.  Second,  Bevin 
warned  the  House,  and  was  cheered  in  doing  so, 
that  the  government  had  had  to  recognize  its  ac¬ 
tion  on  Berlin  might  lead  to  a  grave  situation. 
“Should  such  a  situation  arise,”  he  said,  “we  shall 
have  to  ask  the  House  to  face  it.  His  Majesty’s 
Government  and  our  Western  Allies  can  see  no 
alternative  between  that  and  surrender  and  none 
of  us  can  accept  surrender.” 

Back  of  the  Berlin  crisis,  in  Bevin’s  view,  lay  the 
fact  that  the  Potsdam  agreement  on  Germany  had 
been  broken.  Because  Russia  had  never  “operated” 
the  fundamental  provision  of  that  agreement,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  economic  unity  of  Germany,  ^th 
the  questions  of  reparations  and  the  final  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Ruhr  had  arisen.  On  the  former  issue 
Bevin  charged  that  the  Soviet  government  had 
taken  reparations  from  current  production  in  its 
zone.  As  for  Britain,  Bevin  said,  “the  sole  basis  of 
our  dealing  with  reparations  in  Germany  has  been 
this:  that  you  take  the  total  production,  not  of  our 
zones,  but  of  the  whole  of  (Germany  and  first  buy 
your  essential  imports,  pay  for  them  with  your 
exports,  and  then  deal  with  reparations  out  of 
the  surplus.” 

On  the  Ruhr,  Bevin  reiterated  British  policy  to 
the  effect  that  international  control  would  be  estab¬ 
lished,  although  there  would  be  no  political  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  region  nor  international  ownership  of  its 
industries.  As  a  result  of  the  breakdown  of  the  Pots¬ 
dam  agreement  and  the  inability  to  place  Germany 
on  a  going  basis  economically,  the  British  taxpayer, 
Bevin  added,  had  borne  a  burden  since  the  war  of 
over  £200  million  sterling,  with  a  high  proportion 
of  that  sum  payable  in  dollars.  He  insisted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Germany  could  not  remain  a  slum  in  the 
center  of  Europe.  Consequently  the  Western  zones 
had  been  brought  into  the  European  Recovery 
Program  and  were  represented  in  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Co-operation  at  Paris.*® 

ERP  AND  THE  WESTERN  UNION 

Britain’s  current  policy  of  promoting  economic 
recovery  in  Germany  and  Europe  is  similar  to  the 
policy  it  followed  after  World  War  I,  when  it 
sought  to  rehabilitate  the  former  enemy  and  pacify 
the  continent.  Its  power  to  fulfill  these  two  aims 
now,  however,  is  limited  to  an  extent  never  antici- 

28.  This  decision  had  been  reached  at  the  second  conference 
of  the  16  countries  under  ERP  which  opened  in  Paris  on  March 

15.  *948. 
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pated  by  the  nation  which  for  a  century  had  been 
a  leading  industrial  giant  and  the  world’s  chief 
creditor  and  trader.  Britain’s  own  salvation,  there¬ 
fore,  is  at  stake  today  in  reviving  Europe’s  econ¬ 
omy,  and  when  Secretary  Marshall  first  offered  to 
assist  that  revival,  Bevin  promptly  seized  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  calling  on  European  nations  to  co-ordinate 
their  efforts  at  self-help  in  order  to  qualify  for 
American  aid. 

Since  the  Marshall  plan  was  announced  before 
the  Brussels  union  was  inaugurated,  the  members 
of  the  union  have  dealt  with  their  economic  prob¬ 
lems  mainly  within  the  ERP.  The  five  nations  are 
all  signatories  to  the  treaty  of  April  i6,  1948,  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Co-operation  (OEEC)  at  Paris,  and  have  actively 
taken  part  in  the  work  of  its  chief  committees.^^ 
No  brief  review  can  adequately  convey  the  broad 
range  covered  by  the  work  of  OEEC.  Its  Customs 
Union  Study  Group,  its  Payments  Agreements 
(Financial)  Committee,  as  well  as  the  effort  to  free 
the  movement  of  manpower  in  Europe  and  de¬ 
velop  plans  for  greater  use  of  the  continent’s  hydro¬ 
electric  potential  testify  to  the  crucial  problems  with 
which  OEEC  deals.  It  is  important  to  stress  here 
that  this  vast  program  is  underway  and  provides 
a  basis  on  which  Britain  and  other  Western  states 
in  Europe  may  hope  to  regain  economic  stability. 

Britain’s  economic  problem 

Britain’s  own  economic  problems  illustrate  con¬ 
clusively  the  need  for  greater  European  co-opera¬ 
tion.  While  living  at  austere  standards  that  in  some 
respects  are  below  those  which  prevailed  during 
the  war,  Britain  has  made  remarkable  strides  in 
raising  industrial  production  at  home.  But  by  mid- 
1947  foreign  financial  position,  despite  increased 
exports  above  prewar  levels,  had  deteriorated  to  a 
state  of  crisis.  This  was  due  not  only  to  the  war¬ 
time  drain  on  British  resources.  Total  war  expen¬ 
ditures  are  estimated  at  one-quarter  of  its  national 
wealth.  On  the  foreign  front,  however,  the  most 
damaging  factor  was  the  forced  liquidation  of  large 
investment  holdings  abroad  which  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  returns  used  in  balancing  the  country’s  over¬ 
seas  accounts.  Even  before  1938  Britain’s  balance 
of  payments  had  become  precarious;  after  that  date 
the  process  of  liquidation  proceeded  apace.  Further 
drains  on  British  reserves  since  the  war,  occasioned 
in  part  by  a  short-run  effort  to  establish  freer  ster¬ 
ling  convertibility,  brought  Britain  near  financial 
collapse.  Britain  received  a  $3.75  billion  line  of 
credit  from  the  United  States  (July  15,  1946),  as 

^9-  For  digest  of  OEEC  Treaty,  see  “Records  and  Statistics,” 
The  Economist,  April  24,  1948,  pp.  372-73. 


well  as  a  Canadian  postwar  loan  of  $1.25  billion 
and  other  assistance  from  the  Dominions.  Yet  this 
interim  help  did  not  suffice  to  halt  the  growing 
deficit  in  trade  accounts  which  Britain  faced  at  the 
time  Marshall  plan  aid  was  proposed.  The  over-all 
deficit  on  British  balance  of  payments  stood  at  £yo 
million  a  year  in  1938.  By  the  end  of  1947,  the  total 
adverse  balance  had  jumped  to  the  dangerous  high 
of  j[6y^  million.^® 

But  for  Britain,  as  for  other  Western  European 
countries,  Canada  and  South  American  nations, 
the  trade  problem  by  mid-1947  had  become  the 
more  general  problem  of  the  world  dollar  shortage. 
Recovery  within  Britain  and  export  expansion 
would  have  come  to  a  complete  standstill  had  not 
further  assistance  come  from  Washington.  London 
has  watched  its  foreign  deficit  mount  despite  in¬ 
creased  sales  abroad.  Three  principal  reasons  ac¬ 
count  for  this  beyond  the  change  in  its  creditor  po¬ 
sition  already  mentioned.  First,  rising  import  costs 
have  steadily  vitiated  British  export  efforts,  espe¬ 
cially  within  the  last  year  and  a  half — this  despite 
the  fact  that  imports  have  been  reduced  to  the  low¬ 
est  possible  minimum.  Britain’s  second  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  closing  its  postwar  trade  gap  has  been  due 
to  the  unbalanced  nature  of  its  trade  with  the 
dollar  area.  Moreover,  London  continues  as  the 
banker  for  the  sterling  area — a  third  source  of 
trouble  for  Britain.  That  area’s  trade  problems  with 
dollar  countries,  the  attempt  to  provide  greater 
sterling  liquidity  and  refund  sterling  debts  incurred 
during  the  war  have  all  aggravated  Britain’s  foreign 
financial  problem.  The  seriousness  of  Britain’s  posi¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  hard-currency  areas  can 
be  fully  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that,  of 
the  total  1947  adverse  balance  of  trade  amounting 
to  about  $2.7  billion,  its  deficit  with  the  United 
States  was  about  $966  million,  and  with  the  whole 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  $2.72  billion.  This 
last  figure,  which  is  higher  than  the  total  trade 
deficit,  is  partially  canceled  because  of  a  surplus 
trading  balance  with  the  sterling  nations. 

Britain’s  trade  pattern,  however,  has  changed  but 
little  since  1938.^*  Whereas  34  per  cent  of  its  im¬ 
ports  in  that  year  came  from  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Argentina  and  other  hard-currency  coun¬ 
tries,  by  1947  the  figure  stood  at  about  45  per  cent. 
Imports  from  the  sterling  area  remained  more  or 
less  stable,  while  imports  from  other  than  hard- 
currency  or  sterling  areas  dropped  from  about  34 
per  cent  to  about  22  per  cent.  Exports  increased 
slightly  to  sterling  countries  but  dropped  slightly 

30.  “Economic  Survey  for  1948,”  Cmd.  7344.  and  "Balance 
of  Payments — 1946  and  1947,”  Cmd.  7324. 

31.  "Britain’s  Overseas  Trade  in  1947/’  Labor  and  Industry 
(New  York,  British  Information  Services),  March  1948,  p.  30. 
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to  dollar  areas.  In  these  rather  modest  changes  the 
status  of  Britain’s  trade  with  Europe,  however,  is 
not  fully  revealed.  For  in  1947  the  United  King¬ 
dom  was  in  a  virtually  unique  position  among 
European  nations  since  its  export  index  stood  high¬ 
er  than  its  import  index.  Moreover,  it  was  a  net 
exporter  to  Europe,  a  position  directly  in  contrast 
to  the  prewar  period  during  which  Britain  received 
a  large  excess  of  imports  from  Europe.  By  the  end 
of  1947  there  was  a  strong  trend  to  revert  to  the 
prewar  pattern  so  far  as  British-European  trade  was 
concerned.  Previous  to  1938  Britain  and  Germany 
traded  actively  both  between  themselves  and  with 
other  European  countries,  and  either  as  exporters 
or  importers,  accounted  for  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  intra-European  trade. 

As  has  recently  been  pointed  out  by  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Commission  for  Europe  of  the  UN,  prewar 
patterns  of  trade  and  of  trade  settlements  in  Eu¬ 
rope  rested  on  two  major  supports,  both  of  which 
have  now  disappeared — the  liquidity  provided  by 
the  United  Kingdom’s  surplus  of  imports  from 
other  European  countries,  and  the  heavy  export 
surplus  in  manufactured  gtxxls  supplied  by  Ger- 
many.’^'^^  These,  in  turn,  were  intimately  related  to 
a  world  pattern  of  trade  and  paymentts.  Here, 
then,  is  a  partial  key  to  the  solution  of  British 
problems,  and  the  reason  the  ERP  is  so  welcome 
in  Britain.  Increased  trade  and  especially  the  re¬ 
vival  of  prewar  imports  from  Euro[:>e  will  lessen  its 
dependence  on  hard-currency  areas.  Germany’s 
trade  revival,  since  it  can  assist  in  multilateral  clear¬ 
ing  of  trade  accounts,  will  also  aid  Britain.  In  the 
end,  of  course,  Britain  hopes  for  wider  trade 
throughout  the  world  to  meet  its  targets;  it  is  not, 
therefore,  particularly  fearful  about  possible  com¬ 
petition  from  Germany.  Britain  knows  all  too  well 
that  it  must  have  a  larger  share  of  expanded  world 
trade  and  must  also  produce  more  efficiently  so  as 
to  compete  in  the  new  trade  world. 

AID  FROM  CO.M.MON WEALTH  ANT)  EMFIRE 

Not  only  does  Britain  hope  to  recoup  its  foreign 
economic  position  by  joining  Europe  in  an  effort 
to  revive  trade.  Its  vast  trading  connections  within 
the  sterling  area  will  be  used,  if  London  succeeds 
in  its  present  policy,  to  expand  trade  on  a  multi¬ 
lateral  basis.  This  was  made  clear  in  the  Foreign 
Secretary’s  statement  of  January  22.  Bevin  said  at 
that  time,  “the  organization  of  Western  Europe 
must  be  economically  supported.  That  involves  the 
closest  possible  collaboration  with  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  with  overseas  territories,  not  only  Brit- 

32-33.  .4  Suriry  of  the  Economic  Situation  and  Prospects  of 

Europe  (Geneva,  United  Nations  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe),  p.  92. 


ish  but  French,  Dutch,  Belgian  and  Portuguese.” 
As  the  center  of  the  sterling  area,  however,  Britain 
must  correlate  trade  between  that  region  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  must  also  maintain  the  older  Common¬ 
wealth  ties  while  at  the  same  time  developing 
closer  co-operation  with  Western  Europe.  The 
Commonwealth-British  trade  question,  among 
others,  is  expected  to  arise  at  the  forthcoming  Do¬ 
minions  conference  scheduled  for  October  in  Lon¬ 
don.  The  Ottawa  imperial  preference  system  of 
1932  will  also  doubtless  be  reviewed  at  that  time. 
However,  Britain  and  Canada  have  already  loos¬ 
ened  their  tariff  system  in  dealings  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  new  commitments  agreed  to  under 
the  International  Trade  Charter  signed  at  Havana 
may  go  a  long  way  in  removing  this  issue  from  its 
former  high  priority  in  Commonwealth  councils. 

To  many  (Commonwealth  statesmen  closer  (Com¬ 
monwealth-Western  European  trade  co-operation 
appears  logical  enough.  As  most  British  nations 
overseas  have  come  to  identify  their  military  secur¬ 
ity  with  that  of  Britain,  the  United  States  and 
Western  Europe,  so  also  have  their  leaders  shown 
much  readiness  to  aid  in  Britain’s  economic  revival. 
In  this  respect  the  situation  has  been  clarified  only 
recently  as  between  Britain  and  India  and  Pakistan. 
By  a  financial  agreement  of  July  9,  the  two  new 
Dominions  have  partially  disposed  of  the  problem 
of  their  sterling  balances  and  the  question  of  how 
much  hard  currency  India  may  draw  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  reserves  of  the  sterling  area.  Their  future  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  remaining  in  the  Commonwealth 
have  not  been  settled,  however.  Nor,  with  the  de¬ 
feat  of  Prime  Minister  Smuts  in  South  Africa  on 
May  26,  can  that  country’s  foreign  policy  and 
future  defense  plans  be  forecast  with  certainty.  In 
all  three  cases,  however,  mutual  trade  expansion 
with  Britain  is  deemed  of  paramount  importance. 

Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  have  all  demonstrated  close  solidarity  with 
Britain  since  the  war.  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  possibility  that 
British  defense  industries  may  eventually  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  their  soil.  The  two  Dominions  of  the 
South  Pacific,  however,  want  to  know  whether  the 
new  plans  for  European  union  and  economic  co¬ 
ordination  on  the  continent  will  adversely  affect 
their  market  in  Britain — their  main  export  outlet 
today.  Increased  Commonwealth  trade,  in  the  end. 
will  be  of  great  value  in  assisting  Britain  and 
Western  Europe.  Before  the  war,  trade  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  commonwealth  amounted  to  almost  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  the  world’s  total,  while  Britain’s  trade  with 
other  British  countries  in  1938  was  about  43  per 
cent  of  its  total  trade.  Sustaining,  and  later  increas- 
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ing,  this  trade  can  rank  as  one  of  the  chief  con¬ 
tributions  Britain  may  make  in  fulfilling  its  part 
in  world  economic  recovery. 

the  gamble  on  EUROPE 

Just  when,  if  ever,  the  Western  union  will 
emerge  as  a  strong  third  power  center  in  world 
affairs  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  There  are,  indeed, 
many  elements  of  risk  involved  in  what  can  be 
called  the  gamble  on  Europe.  Not  only  Britain, 
however,  but  the  United  States  is  involved  in  the 
gamble  to  establish  a  free,  stable  and  productive 
community  on  the  continent.  Since  President  Tru¬ 
man  called  Congress  into  special  session  last  No¬ 
vember  to  consider  America’s  foreign  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  Washington  has  watched  with  urgent  concern 
the  progress  toward  unity  taking  place  across  the 
Atlantic.  Clearly,  this  country  must,  if  its  aims  are 
to  be  achieved,  continue  to  give  full  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  approval  of  Europe’s  efforts  to  unite. 

That  firmer  United  States  military  commitments 
to  Western  Europe  are  needed  to  guarantee  its 
security  now  seems  obvious.  What  is  assured  al¬ 
ready  is  that  Congress  has  granted  substantial  fi¬ 
nancial  aid.  Under  the  Economic  Co-operation  Act, 
signed  by  President  Truman  on  April  3,  the  first 
of  four  proposed  annual  appropriations  provide 
$5.3  billion  for  all  of  the  ERP  nations.  Britain  is  to 
receive  about  St. 3  billion  of  this  during  the  first 
twelve-month  period.  Such  aid  can  be  used  to  bring 
about  a  substantial  reduction  in  its  adverse  balance 
of  payments.  Since  Britain’s  foreign  financial  deficit 
for  the  year  1948  is  estimated  at  $1.8  billion,  how¬ 
ever,  even  with  Marshall  plan  aid,  the  British  deficit 
will  probably  remain  at  $500  million  at  the  end 
of  1948.  Moreover,  if  Britain  must  rely  on  its  own 
efforts  to  rearm  sufficiently  to  meet  the  present  dan¬ 
gerous  international  situation,  it  will  find  its  econ¬ 
omy  taxed  even  further. 

As  The  Times  of  London  editorialized  on 
June  16,  “The  ERP  furnishes  no  short  cut  for 
Britain  —  or  for  Europe,”  even  in  the  economic 
realm  alone.  Both  London  and  the  other  Marshall 
plan  capitals  contemplate  continued  trade  deficits 
for  several  years.^'*  Moreover,  they  know  that  the 

34-  The  September  22  report  of  the  Committee  of  European 
Economic  (3o-operation  calculated  that  in  the  four-year  period, 
1948-51  inclusive,  the  Marshall  plan  nations  and  Western 
Germany  would  require  about  S22.5  billion  assistance  from  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  American  continent.  This 
figure  was  an  estimate  of  the  deficit  the  participating  European 
countries  would  incur  in  their  trade  with  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  President  Truman’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid,  headed 
hy  W.  A.  Harriman,  however,  presented  an  estimate  in  its  re¬ 
port  of  November  7,  1947  of  between  Si 7  to  S23  billion.  On 
the  basis  of  its  revi.scd  figure  the  Harriman  Committee  com¬ 
puted  the  cost  of  the  European  aid  program  to  the  United 


total  assistance  planned  under  America’s  foreign 
aid  program  will  represent  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  total  output  which  Europe  itself  must  pro¬ 
duce  within  the  next  four  years  to  stabilize  its 
economy.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of 
aid  that  might  be  voted  over  four  years  will  amount 
to  only  5  per  cent  of  the  total  output  needed  in 
Europe  to  meet  the  targets  the  Marshall  plan  na¬ 
tions  have  set  for  themselves.^’  Thus  American  aid 
as  presently  anticipated,  although  substantial,  is 
marginal  aid.  The  gamble  on  Europe  may  be  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  United 
States  has  provided  a  large  enough  margin. 

The  final  agreements  on  aid,  like  the  Economic 
Co-operation  Agreement  between  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  the  United  States  signed  on  July  6,  have 
been  received  in  Europe  with  deep  gratitude.^^ 
The  unanimous  welcome  accorded  the  generous 
help  given  by  America  dominated  all  British  com¬ 
ment  on  the  terms  under  which  the  aid  was 
granted.  Such  skepticism  as  there  is  in  Britain 
about  these  terms  centers  mainly  on  the  freedom 
of  action  in  economic  planning  and  development 
reserved  to  the  London  government.  Many  Labor- 
ites  hesitated  to  accept  further  .American  aid  for 
fear  Washington  would  require  a  slackening  off, 
if  not  abandonment,  of  the  government’s  policy  of 
nationalizing  industry. 

As  United  States  policy  develops  with  respect  to 
both  the  ERP  and  the  Brussels  treaty,  it  will  have 
to  take  into  account  the  narrowed  choices  which 
are  now  open  to  Europe.  The  weakened  economy 
and  insecure  strategic  position  of  the  continent 
have  led  to  greater  unity  based  on  traditional  West¬ 
ern  political  principles.  If  these  same  principles  can 
be  preserved  through  greater  co-operation,  then  the 
United  States  must  continue  to  search,  along  with 
the  Western  nations,  for  such  economic  arrange¬ 
ments  as  will  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  Eu¬ 
rope’s  economic  stability.  The  few  other  choices 
facing  most  European  nations  are  extremely  lim¬ 
ited.  They  are  authoritarian  choices  only  on  the 
far  Right  or  far  Left.  Backed  by  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  as  well  as  financial  aid  and  arms  from 
America,  Britain  can  play  a  paramount  role  in 
helping  Europe  find  economic  and  military  secur¬ 
ity  which  can  probably  only  be  reached  at  this 
time  on  a  regional  basis.  To  do  this  with  complete 

States  would  be  about  S5.75  billion  the  first  year,  and  about 
Si 2  to  S17  billion  for  the  whole  four-year  program.  See  “Euro¬ 
pean  Recovery  and  American  Aid"  (Washington,  Report  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Aid),  November  7,  1947, 
pp.  8-9. 

35.  The  Economist,  April  10,  1948,  pp.  569-70. 

36.  “Economic  Co-operation  .Agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  H.M.  Government,”  Cmd.  7446. 
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effectiveness  means  that  Britain,  for  its  part,  must  pact  and  merge  them  with  the  co-operative  efforts 
seize  every  opportunity  further  to  strengthen  and  of  the  ERP  from  which  greater  economic  and 
broaden  the  military  commitments  of  the  Brussels  political  unification  in  Europe  can  proceed. 


Britain’s  Changing  Defense  Plans 

By  Grant  S.  McClellan  and  Sarah  Matthews 


Britain’s  defense  plans  have  recently  undergone 
a  shift  that  is  directly  related  to  its  changing  for¬ 
eign  policy.  To  realize  why  this  has  become  neces¬ 
sary,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  new  vulnerability 
of  Britain  as  an  island  target  and  the  revolutionary 
postwar  developments  in  British  imperial  affairs. 
Since  the  war  British  military  commitments  have 
been  limited  throughout  the  world.  Its  troops 
abroad  were  withdrawn  from  India,  Pakistan, 
Burma,  Ceylon,  Palestine,  and  in  part  from  Greece. 
The  fleet  was  reduced  to  a  record  low  point  in 
modern  British  history,  and  military  units  at  home 
were  cut  to  the  bone,  despite  peacetime  conscription. 

larger  military  forces 

The  new  course  British  military  planning  will 
follow  was  outlined  most  specifically  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  1948  White  Paper,  “Statement  Relating  to  De¬ 
fense.”*  Recognizing  that  strained  resources  of  both 
manpower  and  materials  and  the  normal  processes 
of  reconversion  had  made  necessary  the  reduc¬ 
tions  in  Britain’s  military  establishment,  the  White 
Paper  announced  that  expansion  would  now  begin. 
When  the  Labor  party  came  to  power  after  the 
election  of  1945,  the  government  embarked  on  a 
long-term  military  research  program.  This  work 
will  continue,  and  all  military  units,  but  especially 
the  Royal  Navy  with  its  air  arm,  are  to  be  given 
higher  priority  for  re-equipment  and  personnel 
replacements.  The  British  Navy  still  ranks  as  the 
world’s  second  largest,  next  to  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  comparison,  however,  is  inadequate 
because  of  the  formidable  size  of  America’s  naval 
establishment  today.  The  British  Navy  has  one 
task  to  perform,  a  requirement  laid  down  by  the 
Imperial  Conference  of  1926 — that  of  defending  the 
lines  of  communication  between  the  British  Do¬ 
minions — which  may  soon  be  reviewed  by  Com¬ 
monwealth  statesmen.  It  is  now  generally  recog¬ 
nized  that  under  modern  conditions  this  responsi¬ 
bility  is  manifestly  obsolete,  as  The  Times  of  Lon¬ 
don  noted  on  February  20. 

The  February  White  Paper  on  Defense  pointed 
out  that  British  and  Commonwealth  defense  needs 
continued  to  be  studied  jointly.  Doubtless  even 
more  far-reaching  liaison  arrangements  with  the 

1.  “Statement  Relating  to  Defense,"  Cmd.  7327. 


Commonwealth  nations  will  develop  hereafter. 
Like  the  United  States,  Canada  has  already  entered 
into  discussions  with  the  Western  union’s  Perma¬ 
nent  Military  Committee.  The  new  Dominion  of 
Ceylon  has  recently  signed  a  defense  pact  with 
Britain,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Burma,  now  wholly 
independent.  As  yet  no  final  military  arrangements 
with  India  and  Pakistan  have  been  agreed  to;  de¬ 
cisions  by  these  two  Dominions  may  be  made  only 
when  their  attitudes  about  remaining  within  the 
Commonwealth  structure  have  been  clarified. 

Within  the  empire  proper  Britain  is  also  revamp¬ 
ing  its  military  arrangements.  Of  chief  significance 
in  this  regard  are  the  new  plans  for  stronger  de¬ 
fense  outposts  in  the  Crown  Colony  of  Cyprus  and 
in  Central  Africa.  Because  of  British  withdrawal 
from  Greece  and  Palestine  and  proposed  new 
agreements,  not  yet  fully  negotiated,  with  Egypt, 
the  life  line  of  empire  must  be  defended  from  dif¬ 
ferent  positions.  As  a  result,  Britain  is  enlarging 
the  Cyprus  military  establishment  so  that  it  will 
rank  as  a  second  Gibraltar  at  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Mediterranean.  New  and  stronger  military 
positions  are  also  being  created  below  the  Suez 
Canal  in  British  East  Africa. 

THE  WESTERN  UNION 

Closer  home,  Britain  will  take  part  in  co-opera¬ 
tive  defense  of  Western  Europe  under  the  Brussels 
pact.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  British  plans  for  the 
future  of  its  own  military  research,  army,  navy  and 
air  forces  will  play  a  part  in  the  reorganization 
and  strengthening  of  all  military  units  in  the  West¬ 
ern  European  Union.  Difficult  as  it  has  been, 
planning  for  the  co-ordination  of  British  and  con¬ 
tinental  military  forces  has  been  advanced  to  a 
point  where  the  five  Defense  Ministers  of  the  Brus¬ 
sels  treaty  powers  announced  the  formation  of  a 
common  defense  organization  on  September  28.  In 
effect,  this  means  that  common  understanding  has 
been  reached  on  Western  Europe’s  combined  mili¬ 
tary  forces  and  on  co-ordination  of  materiel  as  well. 
Should  the  United  States  decide  to  aid  substantially 
in  re-equipping  Western  Europe’s  military  ma¬ 
chine,  either  through  a  new  system  of  lend-leasc 
or  otherwise,  standardization  of  materiel  would 
come  immeasurably  nearer. 
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